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PUBLICATION OIOTCE, 808 BBOADWAY. 



WE SHOULD LIKE TO KNOW THE 
REASON? 

Corporations they say have no souls (some of 
our Corporations, here, have no bodies either), 
and the saying is certainly founded on fact, for 
Corporations can do things so mean, that the 
meanest individual would indignantly decline 
to father them. The Philharmonic Society of 
New York is composed of some scores ot very 
intelligent musicians, who handle their instru- 
ments with inimitable skill, but who ought 
never to be called upon to transact any legis- 
lative business. They generally mix up things 
pretty badly, for the reason that small jeal- 
ousies, and petty cliqueisms bias and mislead 
their judgment, and they often do a gross in- 
justice, believing that they are acting for the 
best.. . . ' 

The Philharmonic Society which was origin- 
ated by an Englishman, and was mainly found- 
ed and built up by Americans and Englishmen, 
consists now of ninety-nine hundredths German. 
One by one the native stock has been weeded 
out, until now it has almost entirely disappear- 
ed. Thi3 was to be expected where the Ger- 
man musicians so greatly outnumber the 
Americans, and where the one is active and 
the other passive, and we have no right to 
complain of a supremacy which has been won 
by a preponderance of superior executive abil- 
ity. We do, however, expect that in the dis- 
tribution of its favors, in the extending of its 
patronage, for the standard of excellence es- 
tablished by the Philharmonic performances 
ought to make a selection by it of a solo per- 
former, a recognized stamp of high classic 
merit, we say that in distributing its favors and 
its patronage, it ought to take a broad position 
and rise above small parties and privileged 
rings. 

When the Society consented to take Stein- 
way Hall with the proviso attached, that no 
pianist should perform at their concerts unless 
he played on a Steinway piano, it did a weak 
and foolish thing, it became a partisan body, it' 
did a wrong to Art and a gross injustice to its 
subscribers, who had a right to expect the very 
best solo talent in the country. The bickerings 
of rival piano men, should have been utterly 
ignored by the Society, but they submitted to 
the dictation, and thereby deprived their sub- 
scribers of the pleasure of listening to James M. 
Wehli and Richard Hoffman, and certainly of- 
fered no equivalent in their stead. 

Wo think it has been a recognized rule of 
tho Society that no solo artist, should perform 
twice in succession, but we understand that the 
rule is to be broken, in favor of one pianist, in 



order to exclude another. It is well known 
thot Mr. J. N. Pattison volunteered to play at 
one of tho Philharmonic Concerts, leaving the 
selection to tho Society, which offer was ac- 
cepted on those terms. It is also well known 
that a general desire has been felt and ex- 
pressed that he should play the " Hcnselt Con- 
certo," a grand composition, which he plays 
in a manner worthy of its greatness. Four 
concerts have been given, the fifth is coming 
on, and it is now understood that Mr. S. B. 
Mills, who played at the fourth concert, is also 
to play at the fifth — that he. will delay his de- 
parture for Paris, in order to oblige the Socie- 
ty, who certainly did not nocd a repetition of 
his services, valuable as they u/ivuestionably 
are, when they had Mr. Pattison ready to fulfil 
his accepted offer ! 

We want to know the reason of this. It 
cannot bo alleged, as an excuse, that Mr. J. N. 
Pattison is not fit to play at these concerts! 
No player in that orchestra would have the 
folly or tho audacity to assert that, in the face 
of acknowledged facts. Whatthen is the rea- 
son ? Is he not, as an American, and a hard 
working, conscientious, and accomplished ar- 
tist, to be permitted to play under the auspices 
of the Philharmonic Society ? If he is to be 
tabooed for some other reason, for it cannot be 
want of merit, we should like to know the rea- 
son why ? Does it rest with the Society or the 
Government to decide? If with the Govern- 
ment, which of the members' will dare to assert 
that the refusal and, slight % ^re based upon a 
want of ability or standing?' "This question 
will be asked in many places, and it is right 
that some answer should be vouchsafed. 

We should also like to know why the Phil- 
harmonic Society refuses the light of its coun- 
tenance to Mr. I. B Poznanski, an American, 
and certainly one of our most sterling and ac- 
complished violinists. Any wandering Ger- 
man that comes along, walks into the open 
doors of tho Society unquestioned, and cer- 
tainly not on the score of superior merit. 
We should like to know the reason of this, 
and ask for light to guide our steps. 

No one can accuse us of want of friendship 
for the Philharmonic Society. For twenty- 
five years we have used our influence and our 
pen to sustain it, and have often stood its un- 
swerving friend, alone, among a host of ene- 
mies. We write now as a friend, for we do 
"not like to see narrow counsels prevail. We 
do not wish to see the broad scope of the So- 
ciety narrowed and unpopularized by partisan 
motives and personal piques^ We do not wish 
to see a sectional spirit prevail. Art is su- 
preme, nationality is nothing when weighed 
against its interest; and in music as in every- 
thing else, fair play should govern the action 
as well of societies as of individuals. We de- 
mand fair play for all whose talents and ac- 
complishments confer upon them a right to be 
heard. The Society is the servant of the pub- 



lic by whom it is supported, and it fails in its 
duty when it withholds from it talent which 
would increase the value of the subscription. 
Again we say, fair play, and we should liko 
to know why fair play is not extended to all. 



CONCERTS OF THE WEEK. 



There have been several interesting con- 
certs given during the last few days, which 
have attracted excellent audiences, notwith- 
standing that the weather has been almost 
uniformly against them. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas's BenefitConcert was 
an interesting occasion. Steinway Hall was 
well filled (we expected to see it crowded) by 
a most respectable and critical audience. 
The correspon.dence which led to this Concert 
is interesting to the musical world, so we give: 
it in full. - ^ 

Irving Hall, > 

New-York, February 25, 1867. J 
Mr. Theo. Thomas. 

My dear Sir;— The Concert season for 1866 and 
1867 (numbering upwards of 200 Orchestral Con- 
certs) Is rapidly drawing to a close. Before its 
completion I would most respectfully tender you 
a Benefit Concert as a slight "acknowledgement 
of your valuable services during the season. I 
am authorized by Madame Parepa, Mr. Carl Rosa, 
Mr. S. B. Mills, Mr. Colby, Mr. Mollenhauer, Mr. 
Kopta and Hie gentlemen of the orchestra, to of- 
fer their services for the occasion; Messrs. Steiu- 
way & Sons have also generously given tho use 
of their hall.» I have arranged Wednesday even- 
ing, March 13, 1867, for the concert, which I hope 
will suit your convenience. Yours, truly, .'"''" 
- L. F. Harbison. 

New-York, February 28, 1867. 
Mr. L. F. Harrison:— 

Dear Sir:— I have the pleasure to aekowledge 
the receipt or your favor of the 25th fast., tender- 
ing me a Benefit Concert on Wednesday evening, 
March 13. In accepting this token of regard 
from my artist friends and the gentlemen of the 
orchestra, it gives me great pleasure to express 
my appreciation of their kindness, and I beg you 
to convey to them my sincere thanks. ' 

Yours very truly,. . ,; 

Theodore Thomas*. ' 

So flattering an invitation could not bo re- 
fused, so it took place' at the date appointed*, 
the following artists volunteering their valu- 
able assistance : Mme. Parepa-Rosa, Mr. W. 
J. Hill, Mr. E. Mollenhauer, Mr. Carl Rosa, 
Mr. W. Kopta, Mr. S. B. Mills, Mr. Colby, 
together with a full orchestra. "Thetnbsft 
notable feature in the programme, which was 
an, excellent one, was Maurer's Quartette for 
four violins. It has been played before in 
this city, years ago, but never as well as on 
this occasion. • It is an elaborate an.d brilliant 
composition, somewhat monotonous necessari- 
ly, but interesting from the clever and, inge- 
nious working, which gives prominence at the 
same time to four instruments of similar char- 
acter and register. The violinists who. per- 
formed it were E. Mollenhauer, Carl Rosaj 
W. Kopta and Theodore Thomas, all compe- 
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tent artists, and the result was a combination 
of great excellence, executively. It betrayed, 
in some measure, a want of more frequent re- 
hearsal, especially in the coloring, so neces- 
sary to a composition for instruments of one 
tone. But on the whole it was very.satisfac- 
tory, and was very cordially applauded. 

Madame Parepa-Rosa sang superbly. Her 
singing is so equal and so pure, that we never 
tire of hearing, her. The rest of the pro- 
gramme was carried out satisfactorily, Mr. 
Alfred H. Pease kindly consenting to take the 
plaoe of Mr. S. B, Mills, who, through sick, 
ness, was unable to appear. 

Mr. Cart; Wolfsohn gave the last of his 
series of Beethoven Matinees on Friday,.the 
15th inst., when the room was crowded by an 
elegant and critical audience, far exceeding 
in numbers the attendance at any of the pre- 
vious matinees. His performance was equal 
to the standard of his recent playing, which 
far outranked his earlier interpretations of 
the great works he had chosen to illustrate. 

The suocess which as attended* these Mati- 
nees, is justly attributable to- the excellence of 
Mr "Wolfsohn-'s interpretation of the difficult 
and beautiful Sonatas of Beethoven, a large 
number of which, to many, were novelties of 
interest. He did not attempt a task of such 
difficulty without much preparation. He felt 
. that it was a truly' arduous undertaking, and 
he did not essay it in New York, until' he had 
performed his whole programme publicly in 
Philadelphia.' His study of the Beethoven 
Sonatas has evidently been a labor of love. 
The difficulties : were not alone found in the 
mechanism, but also in the mental digestion of 
the subjects, in .view of a clear interpretation 
of them to a miscellaneous audience. Attack- 
ing those works in this spirit, Mr. Wolfsohn 
could hardly fail to make a success. 

The criticism which he met with in this city 
had a salutary' effect Upon his playing, for af- 
ter his first Mathice,'a marked improvement 
was observable, and he continued to advance 
iii the power to delineate his author up to the 
last Matinee. While we thank him for bis 
boldness in attempting; a purely Beethoven se- 
lection, we must compliment him most cor- 
dially, upon the ability which enabled him to 
carry out his, programmes so successfully. 
Mr. "Wolfsohn has made a position for himself 
in this city, find can command a public next 
season, for whatever' special enterprize he may: 
offer for its acceptance. 

Mr. Li P. "Wheat's Matinee, at Wallack's 
Theatre, last Saturday, was a decided success. 
Notwithstanding- the unwelcome visitation of a 
heavy snow Btorio, we should think that the 
audience numbered between eight hundred 
and a thousand persons. ' " ' 

Mr; L. P. Wheat is a student of the Leipsic 
Conservatory, studying originally for pleasure 
and from the puro love of Art, the reverses 



which, overtook so many families during the 
Southern insurrection fell severely upon him, 
and compelled him to adopt Art as a profes- 
sion. Mr. Wheat has been through a rough 
school. as a stranger abroad, with the problem 
of existence staring him in. the face, but he 
was true to art, and we think he will meet 
with his reward. His organization is highly 
nervous and excitable, and it is from just such 
organizations that we may look for the high- 
est musical developments. Mr. Wheat has a 
light, springy and rather sympathetic touch, 
with a neat and rapid finger, with which he 
executes in a clear and brilliant' manner. His 
taste is refined and delicate, and his style is 
expressive and tSnder. His playing at present 
lacks force, a fault which may be attributed to 
ill-health, and a consequently weak phvsique. 

Liszt's «.' Faust Waltz," saving that it lacked 
force and boldness of outline, was in many 
parts beautifully rendered. It exhibited 
points of excellence that satisfied us that Mr. 
Wheat possesses the elements of a fine pian- 
ist, and that it is merely a question of a little 
time and intelligent industry, as to what posi- 
tion he 6hall hold in the artistic world. He 
played two of his own compositions, which 
are graceful and well made little- trifles, in a 
smooth, expressive and effective manner. On 
the whole, we consider that. Mr. Wheat made 
a highly favorable impression, and the warm 
applause that greeted him was sufficient evi- 
dence that he achieved a success. He posses- 
ses unquestionable talent; and' his enthusiasm 
cannot fail to work it to the best purpose. 

Mme. Parepa-Rosa sang several songs deli- 
ciously. It was a luxury to listen to her pure 
and beautiful voice, and her unartificial ren- 
dering of the simple songs she chose. Among 
others she sang a new song by Mr. Wheat 
and won an encore, for it. The composition 
is deficient in compactness, but the thought is 
excellent, and a little revision will make it a 
good and effective song. 

Carl Rosa played in his usual graceful and 
pleasing manner. The two male singers, Sig- 
ner Fortuna and Mr. W. J. Hill, sent the ex- 
cuse of sickness tor non-appearance, an hour 
or, so before" the Matinee began. Mme. Pare- 
pa-Rosa very kindly consented to supply the 
place of«the absentees, and the public was by 
no meons saddened by the change. - - 

Mr. Oscar Pfeiffer?6 First, Concert. — 
This gentleman, gaye his first concert last Sat- 
urday evening, at Irving Hall, under the aus- 
pices of one of the severest snow storms of the 
season, in consequence of which the attend- 
ance was greatly attenuated. We regret the 
fact, for we should have been pleased to have 
greeted so eminent an artist "as Mr. Pfeifferr, 
with a brilliant and fashionable audionce. 
But the weather cannot be controlled, and 
those who suffer from its malevolence, must, 
per force, grin and bear and pocket the loss. 



Mr. Pfeiffer is no novice in the concert 
room. He is a tried artist, who has stood the 
test of criticism of the European capitals, and • 
has passed muster with the accomplished 
pianists of the age.. He is a fine musician, 
and. a striking, thoughtful and graceful com- 
poser. He is a practical artist and under- 
stands thoroughly the art of interesting tho 
public, by throwing into his playing strong, 
but legitimate contrasts. Ho has a brilliant 
finger, rapid and certain execution and a free 
control of the leading difficulties of the piano. 
He has fine taste, an expressive manner, and 
colors his interpretations with sentiment and 
expression. He has the one fault of his school, 
an inflexible wrist, which produces a heavy 
forc3, in contra-distinction to light, out-speak- 
ing, prompt power. This is observable only 
in his larger pieces, while in his salon pieces, 
he displays elegance, delicacy and expression. 
He played Liszt's Illustration of the Skating 
Scene from tho Prophete, in a brilliant and 
effective manner, and upon- this piece the un- 
learned but garrulous gentlemen who do up 
the musical twaddle for the great dailies, have 
spread out their ignorance as a table-cloth. 
It contains many glissando passages, which il- 
lustrate the skating and sliding hither and 
thither, in conformity with Meyerbeer's score. 
We remember when Carl Maria von Weber's 
celebrated Concert-Stuck first came to London, 
how tho critics of that day condemned it as 
tricky, and also pronounced it impossible to 
execute They based their judgment upon 
the deep touch of tho then English pianofortes, 
upon which it was almost impossible to exe- 
cute the glissando, not knowing, probably, that 
upon the shallow touch of the German pianos 
it was perfectly practicable. One of our 
critics pronounces it a mis-interpretation ; an- 
other calls it charlatanism because it is played 
with tho back of the hand ! and decides that 
it ought never to appear in tho repertoire of a 
first-class piano. We consider that decision 
final. Even the German papers twaddle over 
this piece in a mournful manner. Arabella 
Goddard, one of the first pianists in the world, 
frequently plays this piece, but she, in the 
pride of her rapid manipulation, fingers tho 
passage marked glissando. It was marvel- 
lously executed, but when Liszt heard her play 
it, he complimented her very highly, but at 
the same time told hor very plainly, that al- 
though her fingering was extraordinary for its 
brilliant rapidity, it did not produce the effect 
he intended, which was glissando and nothing 
else. It is hardly worth while, however, to 
discuss the matter now, Liszt's mis-representa- 
tion is shelved, and there is an end of it. 

Mr. Pfeiffer played two or three pieces of 
his own composition, in a brilliant and effect- 
ive manner. These compositions betray tho 
practised hand. They are all well made, in- 
genious and fanciful * he works out a subject 
most ably; his passages are well chosen, and 
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in his nocturnes, &c., his melodies are graceful, 
tender and impassioned. His efforts at his 
first concert were most cordially rcoeived by 
the public, who recognized him in his true po- 
sition. He is a master in his art, self-assured, 
because of his right to respect and apprecia- 
tion. Ho is one who can take his place with 
and among the best, and he must be amused 
at the solemn mockery of our green critics, 
who put on a cap — not that cap called Wisdom 
—l.o pass judgment upon him. However, Mr. 
Pfeiffer can stand it. 

Mme. Giudetta Altieri is a most graceful and 
beautiful woman, and we can Well imagine 
how powerful must have boon her fascinations 
ovor the excitable people of the tropical South. 
Her voice, has been, we should judge, very 
charming through its whole compass. At.no 
time can it have been a powerful voice, and its 
present condition, we should say, is the result 
of over-forcing it to produce large dramatic 
effects. It has lost much of its brightness, and 
it has a tendency to false intonation in pas- 
sages of power. Her medium singing is both 
pleasing and effective and takes well with the 
public, who responded to her efforts by recal- 
ling her and demanding repetitions. We are 
satisfied that Mme. Altieri has not done her- 
self justice in New York ; she has been placed,, 
partially, in a false position, and her anxiety 
has caused her offorts to fall short of her 
actual powers. We hope we may have an- 
other opportunity to hear her before her re- 
turn to the South. 

Mr. Rudolph HenDig is a violoncellist^ of 
high merit. He has a pure, sympathetic, 
though not a large tone, and ho plays with 
rare grace and feeling. His execution is ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, and is at the same time, 
firm, clear and true. He is an important ad- 
dition to our instrumental strength,' and we 

hope to hear him often. 

1 1 ♦ ) < 

Theodore Thomas' Symphony Soirees.— 
The fifth and last of these excellent Soirees, 
takes place at Steinway Hall, this evening. 
The programme is as follows : Two Entr'Actes 
to the Drama of Rosamond, by Schubert; 
Concerto for piano, in E minor, Chopin, by 
Mr. Emil Grayson; Symphony No. 7, Beetho- 
ven, and The First Walpurgis Night, by.Mcn- 
■ de\ssohn. Soloists, Miss J ulia Hostin, Mr. W. 
Ji Hill, Mr. M. Duschnitz, with the Choral 
Society, the Mendelssohn Union, and an or- 
chestra of eighty performers. ' This is one Of 
the most brilliant programmes of the season, 
and will, we hope, attract a crowded au- 
dience. 



Grand Sunday Concert. — Mr. L. F. Har- 
rison will give his 30th grand Sunday Concert 
at Steinway Hall, to-morrow .evening. The 
following artist* ' will appear : Miss Rosalie 
Stuart, Miss Marie. Gilbert, Signor Strini, Carl 
Rosa, G. W. Morgan, Messrs. Millet and Col- 
by, and Theodore Thomas's full orchestra. 
This is a brilliant programme and will attract 
a vast audience. 



Miss Antosia Henne iiN Boston. — This 
talented young artist, whose beautiful contralto 
voice is heard too rarely in New York, made 
a marked and decided hit in Boston at one of 
Gilmore's recent concerts. She is thus spoken 
in one of the leading papers in that city: " A 
new, and perhaps tho strongest feature of the 
evening, was tho first appearance of Miss An- 
tonia Henne, who sang Mercadante's " Ah sie 
mie care," and Lachncr's song, " God Every- 
where," the former with an orchestral accom- 
paniment, and the latter with violin obligato, 
by Camilla Urso. Miss Henne . made a most 
favorable impression, and on an encore, gave 
a pretty little German song. She has a con- 
tralto voice of large compass and rich quality 
and freshness, which she manages with- taste 
and discrimination. Miss Henne will prove a 
great acquisition to the concert room." 



MATTERS THEATRIC. 



Gustavo Dore is once more going to take up tbe 
maul stick and the palette to paint a picture for 
•the Great Exposition. The subject is the gaiming 
table at Baden-Baden, showing all the costumes 
and nationalities engaged in the financial game. 
We have not heard that he has yet advertized for 
the original actors in the aftair to come up and 
have their portraits painted. 



Prompted by the purest. motives Of Fenianism, 
Messrs. Baker & Smith put at the head of their 
programmes on Monday evening that touching Ir- 
ish legend "Caed Mille Failtbe, "a gentle implica-i 
tion to the Hibernian population ot'themetropolis, 
that their presence at the performance of " Kath- 
leen Mavourneen" would be greeted with a hun- 
dred thousand welcomes. Whether it was that 
the H. p. felt itselt not qu'te up to the task of re- 
ceiving this superfluity of figurative hand shak- 
ing, or whether it was that the H. p. were too 
deeply engaged in tho traditional custom of 
4 ' drow ning the shamrock, " or whether it was that 
the H. p. were meditating another fracas with the 
blue coated myrmidons— I beg their pardons 
guardians— of the metropolitan peace, deponent 
Baith not, but although the audience was a fair 
one— numerically and physically— the Irish ele- 
ment was greatly in the minority. A striking in- 
stance of Hibernian ingratitude, and afithe same 
time cuteness. Ingratitude, inasmuch as that no- 
ble race of humanity did not heartily respond to 
the efforts of Messrs. Baker & Smith to please 
them, cuteness, in declining to witness one ot the 
most absurd specimens of that most absurd class 
of plays the Irish drama. >■ 

Seldom, if. ever, has there been put upon the 
stage a more bloodthirsty, ridiculous, love and 
murdery, sanguinary and in every way .impossi- 
ble play than "Kathleen Mavourneen." Seldom, 
if ever, have theie been, instances in which one 
unarmed man has brought to such utter and en- 
tire griet; so many fellow creatures armed to the 
teeth and thoroughly ' 'up" on their muscle. Sel- 
dom, if' ever, have the "bloated aristocracy" of 



tyrannical England, received such sound abuse ( 
and seldom, if ever, has any body been known to 
make a flying leap, attached to a rope suspended 
trom the sky. All of these striking instances of 
Irish sagacity and powers are to be found in the 
play in question. -' •<.'■. . 

A mysteriously and marvellously constructed 
aftair is the Irish Drama. In no other department 
of dramatic literature is there to be found' such 
wealth of imagination and such utter! contempt 
of laws of nature. In no other ' departments of 
the drama, does the maker, of. red and green lire, 
ropes, ladders and machinery, so thoroughly and 
entirely put his trust— it is to him a perfect mine . 
of wealth, a golconda from which ho plucks in- 
nunierribie golden, plums— a sort of City treasury 
from which — aldermanlike-^-he makes a princely 
fortune, and, retiring on his wealth, in an out- 
burst of uncontrollable gratitude, probably in- 
vests largely in bonds ot the Irish Republic. 

Not but what all this is highly proper; a due 
attention to the encouragement of the mechanical 
arts-is always praisworthy, and should invariably 
meet with commendation, we are • eminently a 
mechanical people and in no other quarter is 
there a larger field for 'ingenuity and invention, 
than in the Irish Drama. 

Viewed from a sanitary pOint, the I. D. posses- 
ses many attractions— a thorough school of the 
gymnasts and pugilists, to the consumptively in- 
c'.inedactorit presents opportunities tor regain- 
ing that health for which he has so long sighed; 
a strict- course of " Colleen Bawn," "Arrah Na 
Fogue, "Connie Soogah," "Savourneen Dee- 
lisb," and "Kathleen Mavourneen" .may, be set 
down as one of the most elevating and health-in- 
stilling pursuits in which the modern actor can 
engage, a pursuit in which he is never called up- 
on to exercise the lunctions of his brain, but one 
in which, with careful practice and study, he may 
some day hope to rival Heenan, or the Hanlons. 
To the man of exalted ideai this presents a field 
of action in which he can iully develope the nerve 
and sinew of his constitution; a held wherein he 
can ride rough shod over the old fogy ideas of 
common sense and reason; and, clinging to a 
rope suspended from the sky, can spar"on emer- 
ald wings to the temple of Fame, which his more 
plodding and less gymnastic brethren of the sock, 
and buskin can never hope to reach. 

The rope plays a prominent part in tiie I. D. 
Without hemp the I. D. would be but a sad affair. 
Is this, perhaps, symbolic of the probable end of 
the Fenian leaders? Banish the thought I Does 
not the Cable tell us that the Fenians have risen 
in Tipperary, and have they. not already engaged, 
in case ot success* to send dispatches to the New 
York Beraia only ? Happy Fenians 1 Happy 

Herald! _ ,.,..: .-,.., 

But all this is not "Kathleen Mavourneen," of 
which 1 started to write. To begin .at the; begin- 
ning, "Kathleen Mavourneen," so say thebills, ha 
" celebrated Irish Drama, written by W. Travers 
Esq., performed upwards of 250 consecutive nights 
in London, and acknowledged by the press to be 
the most exciting and thrilling drama ever penned 
for the modern stage," in which case the' inhabi- 
tants of that respectable community are'deserv- 
ins; Of the warmest commiseration: 
The plot Of "Kathleen Mavoumeeh," presents 



